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EDITORIAL 


Training for the Public Service 


HERE is a new panic in America to- 

day. It is a panic of education, under 
the slogan “Training for Public Serv- 

ice.” Universities, colleges, professional 
schools, associations of public officials, civil 
servants, the newspapers—they are all fever- 
ishly excited over the training 
of young men and women to 
enter government positions. 
Many fine and sensible things 
are being said and planned, but 
along with this, there are also 
many schemes characterized 
rather by enthusiasm than by 
knowledge and common sense. 

American democracy stands 
on the threshold of a new era 
with respect to its governmental 
personnel. In a relatively short 
time it will be as bad politics 
for a politician to degrade the 
public service through spoils 
and patronage as it is now dan- 
gerous for him to meddle openly with the 
public schools. Communities where such 
practices are tolerated will be ashamed of 
themselves—they may even forfeit the right 
of local self-government. All of this will 
mean a definite end of spoils as the normal 
expectancy and the development of career 
personnel, together with the appropriate 
training for the public service. At this stage 
of our evolution it is well to remember these 
four facts: 

1. You can't make a silk purse out of a 
sow’s ear, in fact it isn’t even comfortable 
for the sow. Men are born with different 
capacities and personalities. No amount of 
training can materially alter these funda- 
mental traits. It’s bad for the man and a 
waste of effort to try. 

2. Dont drive the school bus down a 
dead-end street. Schooling and preparatory 
training at educational institutions should 
not be attempted with such narrow special- 
ization that any appreciable number of the 
students taking the work will find that they 
have wasted precious time in training if it 
should develop that they cannot find work in 
the particular field. Specialized training, 





useful in only a relatively limited field, 
where the opportunities for entrance are 
monopolized, must be given after appoint- 
ment by that particular employer, and not 
before. Any other practice is unfair to the 
rising generation and will in itself drive into 
other lines of activity the most 
promising personnel. 

3. There is no training ex- 
cept by doing, and while you 
can “do” arithmetic, or spell- 
ing, or reading in a class, you 
can't do science without a lab- 
oratory, stenography without a 
typewriter, engineering without 
field trips, or management with- 
out men and materials to man- 
age. There are distinct limits 
beyond which honest pedagogy 
cannot go in training for public 
service. This fact imposes im- 
portant conditions upon those 
who teach and also upon the 
government which employs: the former must 
not go too far, must use the project method, 
must have instructors who know the field; 
while the latter must go far enough, must 
recognize that the first years of service are 
the most important part of the curriculum 
of the training for the public service, except, 
of course, when we are dealing with exact 
sciences and manipulative skills which can 
be learned in laboratory and school and are 
useful in other walks of life. 

4. We live in a world of change. In every 
field the final worth of a man depends upon 
his elasticity. This is especially true of the 
higher posts in the public service. Academic 
training for such posts, even when listed as 
technical, should therefore be broad and 
general, not specialized and narrowing. Gov- 
ernment needs men who “will grow without 
swelling’ —not men who know a few useful 
tricks. 





Director, INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION, New YorK 
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Editorial Comment 


The Federal Works Program 


fie general requirements or principles 
for allocating and administering the 
new federal works appropriation are just 
now being announced. The recommendations 
just issued by the joint administrative 
board of the American Society of Municipal 
Engineers and International Association of 
Public Works Officials, summarized in the 
News of the Month section, deserve the seri- 
ous consideration of all public officials. We 
believe these suggestions are basically sound 
and represent a consensus of opinion of local 
government administrators. 

In carrying out the work program it 
would seem that certain administrative prin- 
ciples should be followed. There should be 
worked out a co-operative technique that 
will make the greatest possible use of exist- 
ing local and state administrative agencies 
and officials. Any high standards of pro- 
cedure, such as careful contracting and pur- 
chasing and selection of administrative em- 
ployees on a merit basis, which have been 
already attained locally, should be infringed 
upon as little as possible. Projects should 
be given preference in order of their social 
and economic value, their possible speed 
of execution, and the extent to which they 
can utilize employables on relief at their 
normal occupations; without reference to 
which unit of government sponsors the 
projects. 


* * * 


Making Democracy Safe 


AN it be true that the citizens of Des 
Moines know all things about their local 
community and its government and that 
they do not care either to discuss local prob- 
lems or to hear them discussed? If so, then 
we hail this mid-western city as the prom- 
ised land of adult enlightenment. John W. 
Studebaker, superintendent of schools at Des 
Moines, has just written a progress report 
on the Des Moines experiment with com- 
munity education in civic affairs (The 
American Way, McGraw-Hill, 1935) in 
which he points out that of the 184 subjects 
discussed at city-wide and neighborhood 
forums, 182 concerned national and inter- 


national affairs, 2 pertained to state affairs, 
and none were related to the problems of the 
local community. Mr. Studebaker suggests 
as the reason that distinctly local problems 
‘can be understood rather satisfactorily by 
the people without the help of publicly or- 
ganized discussion groups.” In fairness to 
Mr. Studebaker, it should be stated that the 
discussion topics were selected on the basis 
of the expressed desires of the forum 
audiences. 

The advice on good forum procedure in 
The American Way is sufficient to enable 
the superintendent of city schools anywhere 
to organize a similar system of civic educa- 
tion, and now since Mr. Studebaker has 
become the United States Commissioner of 
Education he does well to encourage public 
forums sponsored by city school systems. 
Civic-minded school boards and municipal 
officials should be eager to adopt methods 
of educating the masses of adult citizens 
about civic affairs adequately to enable in- 
telligent participation. This is a socially 
desirable way of making wider use of school 
buildings. 

But, is it impossible to interest people in 
public forums if matters discussed pertain 
to local problems which are their immediate 
concern? We seriously doubt that all local 
problems are sufficiently simple to be under- 
stood without analysis and discussion. We 
still await a far-flung experiment in adult 
education which will seek to make the urban 
community socially conscious of itself, its 
activities, and its destiny. An educational 
project of this type might well be geared 
into the research program of the community, 
which often is fully equipped for both im- 
mediate and long-term research, but seldom 
has also the facilities or qualified personnel 
for making the results of that research avail- 
able to the groups in the community to 
whom it would be most useful. Such an ex- 
periment might point the way to a perma- 
nent educational agency, reaching to the 
very root of all types of community groups, 
with a single objective—to give each citizen 
the fundamental social data and to stimu- 
late on his part the constructive thinking 
which are essential prerequisites to intelli- 
gent civic action. 
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A Trail Guide in City Government 


By JOHN W. SHAVER * 


Editorial Associate, Public Administration Clearing House 


In this article, Mr. Shaver introduces The Municipal Year Book as a 
guide for the municipal official no matter what trail he wishes to travel. 


IDESPREAD popular interest in 

the affairs of government and the 

increasing concern evinced by the 
so-called “average man” in where his tax 
money goes, what services he gets for it, and 
who handles it, combine to put the public 
administrative official very much “on his 
toes.” Particularly is this true of municipal 
officials. To the fellow in the provinces 
Washington is more or less mythical; state 
capitols are nearer; county government is 
the outside fringe of this fellow’s under- 
standing of political affairs; but the munici- 
pality embodies his personalized notion of 
public administration. He knows the cop 
on his beat; he pays $1 a month to have 
his garbage collected; he delivers his tax 
installment to the city hall in person; he 
knows where to register a kick if a cloud- 
burst leaves a gaping hole in the pavement 
where he almost broke a spring on his new 
car; and maybe he meets the mayor or 
councilman at a lodge meeting. 

The municipal officer, therefore, cannot 
be content to slide along on traditional prac- 
tices. He must at least keep abreast of the 
times, know their trends and portent, adopt 
the usable new techniques in administrative 
procedure, and satisfy not only the exactions 
of his office but the composite wishes of his 
electors. 

It is obvious that each of these officers, 
regardless of rank or function performed, 
must have access to many sources of in- 
formation relating to the developments in 
his special field. Some of this need is satis- 
fied by his correspondence; some part of 
it is supplied through the activities of his 


* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Shaver was formerly on 
the editorial staff of McGraw-Hill Publications, 
and until recently was editor and publicity man- 
ager for the Illinois State Planning Commission. 


professional or technical society. Published 
data, however, will supply him with most 
of his knowledge on how to meet new prob- 
lems; how to install new techniques. 

All the foregoing is by way of introduc- 
ing one source book which will help the 
municipal officer immeasurably—The Muni- 
cipal Year Book, 1935, just published by 
the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion. Many praiseworthy phrases could be 
set down to describe the results of its edi- 
tors’ efforts. For example, there may not 
be enough factual ammunition in the Year 
Book to blast antiquated municipal prac- 
tices into a thousand irretrievable pieces, 
but there is enough to load many a flintlock 
or even a high-powered rifle with which to 
take pot shots at techniques that long ago 
should have been knocked into a cocked 
hat. This is no book review, however, but 
an attempt to formulate a guide to use of 
the Year Book. 

Louis Brownlow, himself nationally known 
as a public administrator and at the present 
time director of Public Administration 
Clearing House, takes a snapshot of the 
whole municipal administrative picture. In 
his “Highlights and Forecast” he finds: 
that, though municipal matters are on the 
mend, “the fury of the cyclone of political, 
economic, and social currents” we know as 
The Depression is not yet spent; that no 
general course of action has been agreed 
upon; that cities, “as governments, to an 
extent never before known, co-operated with 
each other; that many local governments, 
under the compulsion of events, inaugurated 
genuine economies without reducing essen- 
tial services”; that discussion of municipal 
affairs becomes “more and more concerned 
with those staff activities upon which all the 
functional divisions depend”’; that local gov- 
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ernments “will become more rather than less 
important in the whole scheme of American 
life’: and that the future of local govern- 
ment will be written ‘less and less in terms 
of city or school district or county, but 
more and more in terms of city and school 
district and county.” 

With this stage set, the Year 
Book devotes more than 100 
printed pages to an expatiation 
of Mr. Brownlow’s findings, and 
to an exposition of trends and 
forecasts in every function of 
municipal administration. Sep- 
arate chapters in this section, 
denoted “Municipal Adminis- 
tration,’ cover administration, 
personnel, financing, budgeting, 
taxation and assessments, mu- 
nicipal revenues, accounting, 
purchasing, municipal powers, 
administrative law, planning 
and zoning, recreation, welfare, 
housing, health, police, fire, public works, 
utilities, education, libraries, judicial admin- 
istration, county government, and council- 
manager government. Each of these subjects 
is reviewed by a specialist in the field dis- 
cussed. A few quotations should be given to 
indicate how complex local governments are 
becoming and how interdependent the vari- 
ous levels of government appear to be. 

Administrative Organization — ‘The fed- 
eral emergency program of public works, 
housing, relief, and employment measures 
has produced new contacts between federal, 
state, and local government agencies. Ap- 
praisal of this experience may be premature 
but at least the desirability of perpendicular 
exploration of local, state, and federal lay- 
ers of government has been established.” 
Study of the external organization of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, a_ federal 
agency carrying on a program in an area 
embracing parts of seven states and work- 
ing co-operatively with states and local gov- 
ernments on many problems of public inter- 
est, is recommended. 

Financial Planning—‘‘The problems con- 
fronting our cities include . . . those matters 
of current budgetary procedure rather than 
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long-term improvement budgets.” With tax 
strikes passing, delinquency collections in- 
creasing, and many economies effected, re- 
funding possibilities open up to save the 
more or less destitute cities. Refunding pro- 
cedures, based on case histories, are ex- 
plained in detail to guide the 
finance officer whose refunding 
plans are in the hazy stage. 
Municipal Budgeting—*‘ Dur- 
ing 1934 there was a definite 
trend toward a cash 
municipal budgeting. 


basis in 
The bal- 
ancing of the city’s cash income 
against its cash outgo seemed to 
be the watchword of financial 
advisers. Though states extend- 
ed their supervision over mu- 
nicipal financing, there is ample 
evidence that the cities have re- 
placed antagonism with co-op- 
eration. That they accept the 
dictum that a cash basis is de- 
sirable is demonstrated by Duluth’s decision 
that it will not spend more than 80 per cent 
of its tax levy or miscellaneous revenues 
until a greater sum has been collected. 

Taxation and Assessments— ‘Chief among 
movements which are clearly the outcome 
of long-run evolutionary tendencies is the 
rapid rate of growth in provisions for pay- 
ments of property taxes in installments. 
This movement has been in progress for 
many years and has been greatly stimulated 
by the depression. Closely related to the 
statutory changes looking toward this end 
which have been made within the past few 
years, are the unofficial steps taken by 
banks, sometimes with official sanction and 
cooperation, for tax clubs handled along the 
lines developed earlier in connection with 
the so-called Christmas clubs and vacation 
clubs.” 

Municipal Revenues—‘An increased de- 
mand for the sharing of state taxes and a 
demand for increased sharing in state taxes 
were voiced by municipal authorities 
throughout the past year.” Again: the 
“search and seizure of new and additional 
revenues for municipal purposes” have been 
accelerated. 

Municipal Powers 


SHAVER 
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year of our history have there been so many 
legislative enactments increasing and defin- 
ing the powers of municipalities.” Most of 
the legislation has been prompted by the 
social and economic crisis which has called 
for increased public expenditure on the one 
hand and a corresponding movement toward 
retrenchment on the other hand, impulses 
quite inconsistent and seeming to call for 
any port in time of storm and stress.” 

No matter where you look a general mill- 
ing about is evident. Every municipal func- 
tion is greatly affected by the parlousness of 
the times. Recreational programs have been 
aided by federal funds; public welfare in- 
sists that it must be considered a continu- 
ous function of government and not simply 
an emergency one; housing has acquired 
new meanings; public health activities, sig- 
nificantly recognized by the federal govern- 
ment, have increased their importance; co- 
operative efforts to control crime have 
spread; public works have gone forward 
primarily through the impetus of federal 
money. 

It is evident, then, that every municipal 
officer has a larger responsibility than he 
has ever had. His horizons have materially 
widened. He must regard his functions no 
longer from a purely local point of view. He 
is having and undoubtedly will continue to 
have traffic with his neighbor cities, the 
region and state wherein his city is located, 
and the national government. 

As a second part of the Year Book one 
is given an intimate view of local govern- 
mental units. Here is opportunity for the 
local municipal officer to find out who his 
neighbors are, under what sort of govern- 
ments they operate, how and when they are 
elected, the number and distribution of units 
by type and state, just what a metropolitan 
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district looks like and statistical data on all 
the 96 metropolitan districts, a legal classifi- 
cation of cities by states, and a general dis- 
cussion of government amplified by tabular 
matter on the 960 cities in the United States 
with populations over 10,000—data on vot- 
ing, utilities owned, etc. 

One can judge the amount of research 
which has gone into producing the Year 
Book by examining the tables on govern- 
mental data. With the 960 cities arranged 
alphabetically by population groups, prac- 
tically any question one would ask about 
a city, as a corporation, can be answered. 

The third part of the Year Book embraces 
data on municipal personnel—another 100 
pages of valuable information compact with 
tables. Part Four is devoted to the financial 
statistics of cities, and Part Five to sources 
of information. 

Perhaps this sounds too much like a lot 
of figures. You may ask: “What good does 
it do me to know who the police chief in 
Nutley, New Jersey, is; or what use can I 
make of the knowledge that Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, last year spent only $13,878 from 
the proceeds of bonds?” 

All this information will not do you much 
good unless you are anxious to piece all the 
statistics together. If you are looking for 
guidance or assistance in meeting your own 
problems, all these data will mean some- 
thing. Regardless of what size city you live 
in and work for, you will be able to orient 
your own situation with respect to cities 
of similar size and administrative make-up. 
All these statistics, studied in conjunction 
with the detailed view of functional develop- 
ments, are the starting point for any mu- 
nicipal officer's journey on to better public 
administration, no matter what trail he 
wishes to travel. 


Cah ater 











Legislative Powers of City Councils’ 


By HARVEY WALKER! 
Professor of Political Science, Ohio State University 


The place of the city council in the hierarchy of legislative authority puts on the 


council many limitations about which 


ITY councils normally possess both 

legislative and administrative powers. 

In England, for instance, the council, 
through its committees, actually directs the 
operation of the city services. In this coun- 
try, however, the tendency is away from the 
exercise of administrative power by city 
councils, particularly in cities with the coun- 
cil-manager plan of organization. As the 
influence of the manager plan is steadily 
widened the council becomes progressively 
more of a policy-determining agency, leav- 
ing the conduct of administration to experts 
trained for their work. 

The determination of broad general pol- 
icies to be followed by the administrative 
agencies of the city is properly left, in the 
final analysis, to the elected representatives 
of the people. This is the exercise of legis- 
lative power. Although the competent ad- 
ministrator may make recommendations to 
the council which result in legislative action, 
or report to the council his findings of fact 
or even his opinion with reference to a pol- 
icy under consideration by it, he treads upon 
dangerous ground when he attempts to press 
his opinions upon the council or appeals to 
the people for support of his views. The 
successful city manager is the one who 
faithfully administers a policy determined 
by the council, even though it may be con- 


* This is the second of three articles concern- 
ing city councils. The first, on “City Council 
Organization,” by Edwin A. Cottrell, appeared in 
the April issue. The third, by Emmett L. Ben- 
nett, on council procedure, will be published in 
the June issue. 

1 Epritor’s Note: Mr. Walker was assistant 
secretary, International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion and League of Kansas Municipalities, 1922- 
25; staff member, League of Minnesota Munici- 
palities, 1925-28; assistant director of finance, 
state of Ohio, 1929-30; and has held his present 
position since 1928. 


the administrator should be informed. 


trary to his recommendation. 

The city council normally expresses its 
conclusions on matters of policy through the 
passage of an ordinance, which is a legally 
formal statement of the council’s will. Less 
formal actions may be taken by resolution 
or even by a simple motion entered upon 
the minutes. The most usual distinction be- 
tween ordinances and resolutions is that the 
former are intended to state a more or less 
permanent policy, general in scope and per- 
haps applicable to the regulation of the con- 
duct of individual citizens, while the latter 
are often temporary or apply only to the 
conduct of officers or employees of the city. 
Thus a building code would normally be 
adopted in the form of an ordinance while 
a decision to proceed with the paving of a 
particular street would be in the form of a 
resolution. The city manager might be asked 
by a simple motion to secure information 
for the council on the necessity of building 
a new sewer line. 


PLACE OF ORDINANCES IN LEGAL SYSTEM 


Law in the United States is a complex 
study. National, state, and local legislative 
bodies are continuously engaged in adding to 
its volume and complexity. It is convenient 
to consider it as a hierarchy of many forms, 
each higher one in the system taking pre- 
cedence over those below it in case of con- 
flict. This hierarchy is as follows: 

(1) The Constitution of the 
States. 


United 


on a parity, one 
latest in point of 
time governs. 

(4) Executive orders, rules and regula- 
tions made under authority of Acts of 
Congress. 

(5) State constitutions. 


(2) Acts of Congress 
(3) Treaties 
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(6) Acts of state legislatures.* 

(7) Executive orders, rules, and regula- 
tions made under authority of state legisla- 
tive acts. 

(8) The common law. 

(9) Municipal ordinances. 

(10) Executive orders, rules, 
and regulations made under au- 
thority of municipal ordinances. 

Municipal ordinances and the 
executive orders, rules, and reg- 
ulations made under this au- 
thority stand lowest in the hier- 
archy of law and hence, to be 
valid, must conform to the lim- 
itations and restrictions con- 
tained in all of the other forms 
of law. The task of the drafts- 
man of municipal ordinances is 
therefore one of extreme diffi- 
culty which can be successfully 
undertaken only by a person 
thoroughly familiar with the 
whole field of law. While the draftsman of 
Congressional legislation need concern him- 
self only with the limitations imposed by the 
national constitution, and the draftsman of 
state law only with the limitations of 
national law and his own state constitution, 
the draftsman of municipal ordinances must 
not only know these limitations but also 
those imposed by the provisions of his city 
charter, general state law, and the decisions 
of his state courts. This fact emphasizes the 
necessity of a competent drafting service 
to aid the city council in the performance 
of its important legislative activities. Such 
bureaus exist in most large cities either as 
agencies directly attached to the city coun- 
cil, or as special bureaus in the office of the 
city attorney or as divisions of a municipal 
reference library. The lack of such a service 
and the frequent turnover in personnel in 
the office of city attorney account in large 
part for the amount of litigation involving 


2 Home rule charters may be considered on a 
par with state legislative acts with regard to their 
own subject matter. In some instances home rule 
charters are governed by acts of state legislature 
and by executive orders of state administrative 
officers and in some cases they override them, 
depending on judicial interpretations of the home 
rule power. 
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municipal ordinances in both the federal and 
state courts and for the substantial number 
of cases in which such local legislation is 
held invalid. 


Scope OF ORDINANCE MAKING POWER 


The power of city councils to 
pass ordinances is limited not 
only by the requirements of 
conformity to national and state 
law but also by the grant of 
power contained in the city 
charter. State legislatures may 
pass laws on any subject not 
confided to the national gov- 
ernment or denied to the states 
by the federal constitution or 
denied to the legislature by the 
state constitution. City councils 
have no such residual authority. 
They must look to their city 
charters for express authority 
for their legislative acts. For 
many years state legislatures in enacting 
general special or optional laws for the 
government of cities followed a_ policy 
of enumerating in fine detail the subjects 
on which the city council might legislate. 
The courts construed these powers very 
strictly and cities were denied the right to 
pass ordinances on any subject not expressly 
enumerated or necessarily incidental to such 
express powers or essential to the accom- 
plishment of the purposes for which the 
municipal corporation was formed. 

In recent years, however, state legislatures 
have been somewhat more liberal. The lists 
of powers formerly common have given way 
to more general grants. These cannot be so 
narrowly construed by the courts and cities 
have found them more satisfactory. The 
trend toward centralization, however, has 
caused many functions which were formerly 
considered the province of local governments 
to be assumed in whole or in part by the 
state. Such centralizing acts have the effect 
of removing the subjects dealt with in them 
from the scope of local authority. They thus 
have a tendency to counteract the grant of 
general ordinance making powers and re- 
strict the field of local government. 
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The adoption in many states of constitu- 
tional provisions granting home rule to cities 
has made it possible for the local areas to 
define their own powers. In some states the 
cities have been permitted to provide by 
charter a rule differing from that established 
for cities generally by state law. But in 
other states the courts have permitted cities 
to deal in such charters only with subjects 
of local concern. Whenever a rule was laid 
down by general state law, home rule cities 
were required to observe it. Thus the scope 
of the ordinance making power in home rule 
cities depends partly upon the charter and 
partly upon the attitude of the courts and 
the extent to which the state legislature has 
dealt in detail with matters of local concern. 
The city attorney in such cities must truly 
be a specialist in municipal law if he is to 
give correct and adequate advice to the 
council on the scope of its authority. 


DEFINITE LIMITATIONS ON COUNCIL 


The limitations upon the legislative pow- 
ers of city councils which result from the 
provisions of constitutions and statutes are 
fairly definite. Of course these documents 
are subject to interpretation by the courts, 
and the judges do not always see eye to eye 
with the local authorities in their construc- 
tion. But in the absence of such authorita- 
tive statements by the courts the city attor- 
ney is often called upon to interpret the 
meaning of a provision of law or the effect 
of a constitutional clause. Wide knowledge 
of the decisions of the courts in analogous 
cases is about the only basis for reasonable 
assurance in such opinions. Even then, when 
action is taken in reliance upon such opin- 
ions, the courts may, and often do, take 
an opposite view. While as a general rule, 
the courts will apply analogous decisions in 
their own state, they are not bound to fol- 
low decisions made by the courts of other 
states and they even, at times, reverse previ- 
ous rulings by their own 
predecessors. 

Because of this independence of the courts 
of each state from those of every other vary- 
ing rules have been developed in different 
states on similar facts. Thus when a novel 


immediate 


question arises in a state the court may fol- 
low the rules of one group of states or an- 
other, according to its judgment and dis- 
cretion. The usual procedure is to follow the 
“weight of authority.” This is determined 
partly by adding up the number of states 
whose courts have decided on each side of 
the question, and taking the point of view 
held by the majority, or by considering of 
special importance the judgments reached in 
certain important states whose judiciary 
commands wide respect such as those of 
Massachusetts and New York. The uncer- 
tainty as to which rule will be followed 
renders each case a matter of great concern 
and makes the position of the city attorney 
very difficult. 

The extent to which municipal ordinances 
are limited by the rules of the common law 
is not widely recognized. There are many 
such rules which are just as effective in 
restraining council action as any prescribed 
by the constitution or statutes. Among the 
more important ones are those which pro- 
vide that no ordinance may (1) be arbi- 
trary or unreasonable, (2) be unduly dis- 
criminatory, (3) unduly restrain lawful 
trade, or (4) contravene common right. 
Thus when an ordinance is passed and en- 
forced which is considered by the courts to 
violate one of these rules, it is declared null 
and void just as surely as though it had 
been ultra vires or had violated some pro- 
vision of the state or national constitution. 


DELEGATING RULE-MAKING POWER 


Another question which frequently arises 
in cities relates to the power of the council 
to delegate authority to the mayor or city 
manager to make executive rules or orders 
having the same force and effect as though 
they had been made by the council. There 
is a division of authority on this point. The 
older and more conservative view is that 
since the law-making power of the council 
has been delegated to it by the state legis- 
lature it cannot be delegated further to any 
municipal officer. There is a growing senti- 
ment, however, for the modification of this 
rule. 


Modern conditions have made it difficult 
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ji not impossible for the city council to care 
for all details of legislation and in the local 
as well as in the state and national field 
there is a trend toward delegated or admin- 
istrative law making. The police department 
is given power to establish parking zones 
and the health department to make detailed 
sanitary regulations, and violations are pros- 
ecuted just as violations of an ordinance 
would be. But not every state is as yet 
willing to admit such a practice and the city 
council should if possible assure itself before 
proceeding to adopt an ordinance delegating 
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such power that state courts will approve. 
The field of local legislation is such a 
broad one that one can scarcely do more 
than scratch the surface in an article. It 
deserves a set of volumes. Such discussions 
of the state of the law are available for 
certain states and for the national govern- 
ment.* There is a fertile field for research, 
for the attorney and for the student of 
municipal government, awaiting the plow. 


3 Harvey Walker, Federal Limitations upon 
the Municipal Ordinance Making Power, Colum- 
bus, 1929. 


Planning for the Use and Control 
of Water Resources 


By THORNDIKE SAVILLE * 


Professor of Hydraulic and Sanitary Engineering, New York University 


Sound planning of water use is highly important for cities, 
writes Mr. Saville, who indicates in this article the different forms 
of functional planning necessary for proper conservation and use. 


HE uses of water essential to the 

health, welfare, and activities of man 

are constantly widening. An approx- 
imation to an order of priority in use is 
difficult, and will vary with climate and the 
nature of man’s local activity. Thus in the 
arid states water has often a low local pri- 
ority for power and a high priority for irri- 
gation, while in the humid and industrial 
East the situation might be reversed. The 
following uses of water, however, may serve 
to indicate the complexity of services ren- 
dered by this great natural resource, and 
more or less the order of their influence upon 
man.' 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Saville was associate 
and later professor of hydraulic engineering, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, 1919-32; also chief 
engineer, North Carolina Department of Con- 
servation and Development, 1920-32; has held his 
present position since 1932 and is also consultant, 
Water Resources Section, National Resources 
Board. 

1 See World Resources and Industry, by FE. W 
Zimmerman, Harper's, 1933. 


(1) Atmospheric moisture indispensable to 
organic life. 

(2) Drinking water for man. 

(3) Water used in agriculture and animal 
husbandry. 

(4) Water as the habitat of fish and sea 
food. 

(5) Water used for the generation of power, 
both hydroelectricity and steam. 

(6) Water used for mechanical and chem- 
ical processes in industry. 

(7) Water as a medium of transportation. 

(8) Water in its effect on human settlement 
especially the location of cities. 

(9) Water as a medium for the removal and 
purification of wastes. 

(10) Water as a recreational asset. 

(11) Water used as ice. 

(12) Water as a determinant of political 


boundaries. 
This enumeration of the chief uses of 
water immediately suggests two major 
conclusions: 


1. In any given region or locality, one or 
more of these uses is likely to be in conflict 
with another, and whenever the pressure of 
civilization upon the water resources ap- 
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proaches a point where no surplus water 
exists sufficient for all of the desired uses, 
a determination as to relative priorities for 
certain uses must be made. On the other 
hand, surplus waters require control. Plan- 
ning for use and control is clearly indicated. 

2. To plan for use and control, even in 
limited local areas, requires factual data of 
a scientific or technical nature. The more 
widespread the region for which planning is 
required, the more detailed and elaborate 
the scientific and technical background must 
be. This involves an inventory of the water 
resources, and it must precede any adequate 
planning for most beneficial use and control. 

In January two significant reports ap- 
peared in which for the first time in the his- 
tory of this country an effort has been made 
to view the water resources of the nation in 
relation to their multiple uses and from the 
two aspects of an inventory and a plan just 
mentioned. These reports are those of the 
Mississippi Valley Committee and the Water 
Planning Committee of the National Re- 
sources Board.*. They have been widely 
referred to in the press, but they should be 
obtained and read by many thoughtful per- 
sons if the full significance of the vital neces- 
sity for planning for the use, control and 
conservation of our water resources in the 
interest of the future welfare of the nation 
is to be realized. Only by such realization 
can the public be aroused to demand an 
effective continuing policy which may serve 
to save vast areas of our land from the de- 
structive influences of water and conserve 
these great treasures for the use and con- 
venience of man. These are not dry as dust 
government reports: they are vivid pictures 
of water in its relation to national life and 
welfare. They should be of special value 
to those concerned with almost any aspect of 
public management, and they may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Now, what in brief do these two long and 


2 The membership of these Committees was as 
follows: H. H. Barrows, H. S. Crocker, Glen E. 
Edgerton, Henry S. Graves, Edward M. Mark- 
ham, C. H. Paul, H. S. Person, S. M. Wood- 
ward, and Morris L. Cooke. 


profusely illustrated reports point out that 
is of immediate concern to us? Well, in the 
first place most persons have read of, and 
many have experienced, the effects of the 
great drought last year which caused such 
human suffering and monetary loss in the 
central states from the Dakotas southward. 
All of us will be affected by it in increased 
prices of foods if in no other way. It is a 
striking illustration of how water resources 
is no longer a local problem, but one of 
national scope. For several years rainfall has 
not only been deficient in the region men- 
tioned, but such precipitation as has oc- 
curred has not come at the best time for 
crops. 

In much of the vast agricultural and 
stock raising region west of the 100th 
meridian precipitation is either insufficient 
for the needs of the uses to which the land 
has been put, or it does not come at the 
right time, or both. Hence, for full land 
utilization the water of rivers must either 
be stored in reservoirs in times of surplus 
flow for delivery in times of deficient rain- 
fall, or it must be stored by percolation into 
the great natural reservoirs of the soil in 
what we call ground water from which it 
may be pumped in time of need. If precipi- 
tation is deficient for several successive 
years, the surface reservoirs, unless carefully 
planned with this objective in view, may be 
insufficient, or the ground water levels may 
be so lowered as to cause mills to go dry, or 
to increase pumping costs to an uneconom- 
ical point. As ground water levels are re- 
duced, as soil moisture disappears, as crops 
fail, as the tilled land becomes moistureless 
and barren, dry winds take up the very 
earth itself and over large areas the former 
fertile places are for decades or perhaps for- 
ever removed from human use. 

It may be seen, therefore, that planning 
for water use cannot be removed from plan- 
ning for land use. To plan effectively for 
use of water with relation to land means 
that we mur* evaluate various possible uses 
of water and of land. 

Let us take another example from the 
more humid industrial regions of the East. 
We have a great river, say the Ohio. Its 
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flow is utilized for domestic water supply, 
for removing sewage and industrial wastes, 
for water used in manufacturing purposes, 
for production of hydro-electric power, and 
for navigation. From time to time droughts 
occur which seriously deplete the flow, caus- 
ing not only danger to human 
activities from deficiency of 
water, but great impairment of 
water quality and consequent 
injury to industry, and perhaps 
to health. On the other hand, 
occasionally great floods occur, 
causing millions of dollars loss 
both in direct property and 
health damage, and in indirect 
damage from interruption of 
transportation facilities and the 
numerous activities dependent 
thereon. The soils are eroded, 
fertility is lost, and reservoirs 


and river channels become 
silted. 
In such a river what might a_ well 


planned reservoir or series of reservoirs do? 
A lock may be placed in the dam in the in- 
terest of navigation, and a power house for 
the generation of electricity. Obviously, the 
flood waters would be retarded, and could 
be let down during periods of low flow pro- 
ducing greater supply for domestic use, 
greater depth for navigation, greater dilu- 
tion of wastes, and production of power. 
But all of these uses are not complementary. 
To be most effective for flood control, a 
reservoir should be empty when the flood 
comes. To be most effective for low water 
control, a reservoir should be full as much 
of the time as possible. If the reservoir is 
not to fill up with silt and lose its utility, 
erosion control measures must be invoked, 
though such measures are essential in any 
event in the interests of soil conservation. 
The degree to which the river may be used 
as a carrier of wastes without polluting it 
beyond the ability of water purification 
plants to deliver a safe water to the public 
is a matter calling for scientific study and 
careful river regulation. It is apparent that 
the maximum utility of many of our rivers 
in the more densely populated regions re- 
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quires the highest degree of planning to 
properly evaluate their multiple uses to the 
greatest public benefit. 

Turn now to our coasts. How often do we 
think of the numerous factors at work to 
impair the utility of our harbors, sounds, 
and beaches. Silt from eroded 
farms tends to fill up some of 
our harbors and injure shell- 
fish areas; pollution from our 
seaboard cities makes certain of 
our coastal waters unfit for 
bathing; the ocean waves and 
currents destroy or damage mil- 
lions of dollars worth of prop- 
erty by erosion of the sandy 
beaches. Inlets are opened or 
closed with resultant effects up- 
on the fishing and shell-fish in- 
dustry. Here again we must 
plan for these conflicting uses 
of coastal waters, controlling 
pollution and erosion where it 
is in the long run the economical thing to 
do in the interest of the national welfare. 

Various other aspects of water resources 
use and control are important, including 
those of recreation and the provision of 
suitable environment for aquatic life. On 
interstate and international water problems 
a volume could be written, and in the re- 
ports referred to some of the more serious 
complications of this kind are discussed. 

Voluminous as are the reports of the 
Mississippi Valley Committee and of the 
Water Resources Section of the National 
Resources Board, it could not be expected 
that within a few months a physical plan 
would be evolved for the actual development 
of the nation’s water resources. What has 
been attempted is a broad survey of the 
larger problems of water use and their rela- 
tion to land use in various parts of the coun- 
try. A form of directive planning has been 
submitted, basic national water policies have 
been suggested, and the way pointed toward 
future co-ordinated development. 

If broad directive planning studies can be 
undertaken by, or through the co-ordinating 
instrumentalities of, some agency such as 
a National Advisory Water Planning Com- 
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mittee, there would be available to state and 
municipal authorities a much needed single 
source of advice and information with re- 
spect to water resources problems. The large 
number of federal agencies now engaged in 
the collection of water resources data and 
in design, construction, and administration 
related to water resources development and 
control present a confusing picture to state 
and local authorities in search of data or 
guidance. This situation would be greatly 
improved by the functioning of a central- 
ized co-ordinating and planning agency such 
as that suggested. 

The reports referred to have pointed 
clearly to the desirability of decentralized 
administrative co-ordinating planning on the 
part of such agencies as state and regional 
planning boards, and for operative planning 
by distinct executive agencies such as state 
boards of health, state public works depart- 
ments, conservation commissions, and the 
like. In turn the local unit, such as the 
county or municipality should engage in unit 
operative planning in connection with the 
particular local problems. 

It may be alleged that this is an academic 
and unduly involved relationship that is pro- 
posed. But it need not be, and it should 
be clear to most thoughtful people that in 
the planning, development, and control of 
water resources perhaps even more than in 
other matters, no community can live unto 
itself alone. The necessity to allocate and 
plan for water use and control is rapidly 
being forced upon the attention of even the 
smallest community. There are too many 
demands pressing upon our limited water re- 
sources to permit any of us to concern our- 
selves longer with purely local aspects of 
water use. 

Municipal officials and municipal activ- 
ities should be geared into a flexible and well- 
considered program of planning for water 
use and control. Such a program is sug- 
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gested in the report of the Water Planning 
Committee of the National Resources Board. 
It may be effected only by energetic and 
continuous pressure by municipal authorities 
taking part in the promotion of the differ- 
ent forms of functional planning described 
above, and relating these decentralized func- 
tional activities to the centralized directional 
activities of a national water planning 
agency. 

The first requisite for any sound planning 
of water use must be accurate hydrological 
information. The inventory section of the 
report of the Water Planning Committee 
presents for the first time a brief but co- 
ordinated picture of our present knowledge 
of precipitation, runoff, ground water, evap- 
oration, water quality, and coastal waters 
for the country as a whole. It portrays the 
extent to which our waters have been used 
for public and industrial water supply, 
power, navigation, wastes removal, irriga- 
tion, and recreation. It indicates the prob- 
lems of flood control and drainage. It makes 
clearly apparent how deficient we are in 
exact or adequate knowledge regarding so 
much of this fundamental data. For this 
reason, it is imperative that we begin at 
once a far more comprehensive and scientific 
approach to the investigation of our water 
resources, involving particularly standard- 
ized and co-ordinated procedures for the 
collection, compilation, and publication of 
basic hydrological information. 

If we will earnestly promote and effectu- 
ate the absolutely necessary scientific and 
engineering study of our water and land 
problems; if we will make use of the existing 
and new data to intelligently plan for the 
most beneficial use of our water and land 
resources; we may then be assured that, in 
the words of the Mississippi Valley Com- 
mittee, we shall “hand down our heritage 
not only unimpaired but enriched to those 
who come after us.” 
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Germany Remolds Local Government 


By FRITZ MORSTEIN MARX * 


Department of Politics, Princeton University 


Every German municipality except Berlin on April 1 was placed on a 
uniform legal basis. In this article, Mr. Marx interprets the new law 
and discusses its probable effect on German local self-government. 


OR almost two years it has been a 

matter of conjecture whether German 

local government would survive the on- 
slaught of National Socialism’s “totalitar- 
ian” premises. In Fascist Italy the demand 
for political homogeneity as implied in the 
one-party state pattern has, for all practical 
purposes, swept aside local self-government. 
Would the Third Reich follow suit? Those 
disinclined to answer the question in the 
affirmative were able to point to at least two 
facts. First, Mussolini himself has repeat- 
edly emphasized that the Blackshirt’s creed 
is not an “export commodity.” To // Duce, 
more Hegelian than Hegel’s own present- 
day compatriots, it is the state which “rep- 
resents the immanent spirit of the nation.” 
National Socialist ideology, on the other 
hand, tends to reduce the rdle of the state 
to merely one instrumentality among others 
by which the movement conserves and stim- 
ulates national community and national con- 
tinuity. Such differentiation admits of in- 
corporating local government into the gen- 
eral setting created by the National Revolu- 
tion. And second, ever since Freiherr vom 
Stein—Prussian civil servant and political 
reformer, devoted with his “whole heart” to 
“only one fatherland, which is named Ger- 
many” — restored in 1808 municipal self- 
government as an institution aiming at 
political representation of the citizenry, 
local government has been one of the out- 
Standing features of Germany’s political 
system. ! 

* Epitor’s Notre: Mr. Marx formerly was ex- 
officio councillor on the administrative committee 
of the Federal Labor Exchange in Hamburg: 
lecturer in the administrative academy in Ham- 
burg: and general commissioner for the unem- 


ployed in the state public welfare department of 
Hamburg, Germany. 


Before the first year of National Socialist 
resurgence was over, the Hitler cabinet 
welded the various “roof” organizations of 
local authorities throughout the country into 
one single top structure, the Deutscher 
Gemeindetag,? thus suggesting its intention 
to preserve, within certain limitations, the 
legacy of the past. A few months later the 
publication of a new Yearbook of Municipal 
Science, edited by the executive president of 
the Gemeindetag,* testified to the unbroken 
vitality of German local government. But 
not before the national cabinet adopted the 
Deutsche Gemeindeordnung were the last 
doubts regarding the future political and 
legal status of municipal autonomy removed. 


A “TRUE NATIONAL COMMUNITY” 


The Deutsche Gemeindeordnung (DGO) 
was promulgated on January 30, 1935,* in 
celebration of the day when, two years back, 
President von Hindenburg appointed the 
leader of the National Socialist party Reich 
chancellor. Last year the anniversary was 
turned into a demonstration of parliament- 
ary efficiency when the Reichstag, assembled 
for its second “short session’’ since Hitler’s 





1 For an illuminating presentation of contem- 
porary German municipal government and admin- 
istration see Roger H. Wells, German Cities 
(Princeton, 1932). Cf. also on Freiherr vom 
Stein’s role Fritz Morstein Marx, “Whither 
Local Self-Government?” Pustic MANAGEMENT 
XVI, 131-5 (May, 1934). 

2 See Fritz Morstein Marx, “The New Roof 
Over German Local Government,” National Mu- 
nicipal Review, XXIII, 255-57 (May, 1934). 

% Kurt Jeserich (ed.), Jahrbuch fiir Kommunal- 
qwissenschaft, Vol. I, Part 1 (Stuttgart & Berlin, 
1934). The book is reviewed by Fritz Morstein 
Marx in American Political Science Review, 
X XIX, 141-2 (February, 1935). The new “roof” 
organization publishes a periodical of its own 
which carries also information on local govern- 
ment abroad: Der Gemeindetag. 

4 Reichsgesetsblatt 1, p. 49. 
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rise to power, passed in no time the Act for 
the Reconstruction of the Reich by which 
Germany was definitely transformed into a 
unitary state. Early this January it was 
widely assumed that the date which marks 
the beginning of the Third Reich’s political 
calendar, would be given over 
to a ceremonial announcement 
of the former states’ reorganiza- 
tion as ‘administrative units.” 
These expectations, however, 
did not mature—apparently be- © 
cause Prussia’s fate was not yet 
decided.” That the DGO was 
substituted will doubtless fill 
many a Birgermeister, many a 
councilman, many a local ad- 
ministrator with pride. Accord- 
ing to its preamble the DGO “is 
a basic law of the National So- 
cialist state. The reconstruction 
of the Reich will be completed 
on the ground prepared by it.” 

Being a “basic law” the DGO presents its 
credentials punctiliously. Its purpose, we 
read in the preamble, is “to make the units 
of local government (Gemeinden) capable of 
the highest achievements in close co-opera- 
tion with party and state, and thus to en- 
able them to contribute in the true spirit of 
the creator of local self-government, Reichs- 
freiherr vom Stein, to the attainment of the 
state’s goal, namely, to restore the pre- 
cedence of community as a whole over in- 
dividual fate in a homogeneous people, per- 
meated by one national will; to place the 
common interest before selfish ends; and to 
bring about the true national community 
under the leadership of the best of the peo- 
ple in which every willing fellow-citizen finds 
the feeling of mutual solidarity.” A little 
more specific, section one adds: “The units 
of local government are corporate bodies. 
They administer their own affairs under 
their own responsibility. They must con- 
form to the laws and the aims of national 
leadership.” 


5 Cf. Fritz Morstein Marx, Civil Service in 
Germany. Commission of Inquiry on Public 
Service Personnel, Monograph 5 (New York & 
London, 1935) pp. 269ff. 
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Since April 1, the day the DGO went into 
effect, each city, town, and village from 
Cologne to Konigsberg in East Prussia, from 
Hamburg to Oberammergau, is thus placed 
on a uniform legal basis, national in char- 
acter. There is only one exception: the 
city of Berlin, which is not only 
the national capital but, in ad- 
dition, fulfils the tasks of a 
Prussian province. For Berlin 
the Prussian Act of June 29, 
1934,° remains effective which 
maintains the decentralized 
form of municipal government 
as initiated by the charter of 
1920,' but subjects the various 
administrative districts of the 
city to the responsible supervi- 
sion of the Oberbirgermeister 
who is the “head” of Berlin. 
Oberbiirgermeister is Dr. Hein- 
rich Sahm, an outstanding ad- 
ministrator who was formerly president of 
the Free State of Danzig; he was appointed 
to his present position in 1930. 

Loca GOVERNMENT BY BossEs? 

Section six of the DGO provides: ‘(1) 
The mayor is the head of the Gemeinde. His 
substitutes are the Beigeordnete. (2) Mayor 
and substitutes are called into their offices 
through the confidence of party and state. 
In order to safeguard the harmony between 
local government and the party, the dele- 
gate of the National Socialist party par- 
ticipates in certain matters. The councilmen 
guarantee the continuous contact between 
local administration and the citizenry; they 
assist the mayor as meritorious and experi- 
enced men through their advice.” Is “har- 
mony between local government and the 
party’ merely a paraphrase for local govern- 
ment by bosses? Is it the end of self- 
government ? 

On scrutiny it becomes evident that the 
DGO far from endorses the idea of local 
government by bosses. First, the party dele- 
gate for each unit of local government is 
appointed by “the substitute of the Fiihrer,” 
efficient and circumspect Rudolf Hess, who 


6 Preussische Gesetssammlung p. 319 


7 Cf. Wells, op. cit. pp. 205ff. 
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may disregard the local machine. Second, 
the functions of the party delegate are pre- 
cisely defined. He holds no office himself, 
nor is he a councilman; he merely helps to 
select the mayor, the substitutes, and ap- 
points the councilmen, apart from the fact 
that the adoption of the charter requires his 
consent. In appointing councilmen the party 
delegate “must pay attention to political 
reliability, fitness, and reputation” and in- 
clude such persons ‘‘whose activity gives the 
community its individuality or its impor- 
tance or essentially influences community 
life.’ The party delegate’s collaboration in 
picking mayor and substitutes is confined to 
the right of nominating candidates; these 
nominations are submitted to the proper 
departments or governmental agencies 
charged with the duty of supervising local 
government. The candidate whose nomina- 
tion is approved by the supervisory agency, 
must be appointed by the Gemeinde. If the 
nominations are rejected by the supervisory 
agency, the same process is repeated; in case 
it ends again in deadlock, the supervisory 
agency directly submits its own candidate 
for appointment by the Gemeinde. Party 
recommendations, then, depend ultimately 
on the consent of professional administrative 
authorities. 


SECURITY OF TENURE 

Moreover, full-time (salaried) mayors and 
substitutes are appointed for a term of 
twelve years; the charter may prescribe re- 
appointment for life. Non-salaried mayors 
and substitutes hold office for six years. 
Mayors and substitutes in communities of 
more than 10,000 inhabitants must be full- 
time (salaried) officials. In city-counties the 
mayor and the “senior substitute’ must, in 
addition, be qualified for judicial office or 
the higher civil service.* While the super- 


8 Cf. Fritz Morstein Marx, of. cit. pp. 200ff. 
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visory agencies ‘“‘may grant exceptions,” the 
DGO authorizes city-counties to require in 
the charter specific training for other full- 
time positions of similar rank. Municipal 
civil service requirements are implicitly up- 
held. The only provision of the DGO which 
affects the security of tenure for mayors and 
substitutes is that they may be recalled by 
the supervisory agency up to the end of 
their first office year. Apart from the super- 
visory authorities with the national minister 
of the interior at the top, no department “or 
agency” is entitled to interfere with the con- 
duct of local government; the term “agency” 
points clearly to the party. 


CONCENTRATION OF RESPONSIBILITY 


Is this self-government? To National 
Socialists it is for various reasons. First, the 
party is the political representation of the 
whole German people; it is, therefore, but 
natural that the local party delegate “in- 
sures representative government” by nom- 
inating mayor and substitutes and picking 
the councilmen. Second, the separate sphere 
and the “rights” of local government are 
recognized by the DGO which, at the same 
time, concisely circumscribes the powers of 
the supervisory authorities and prevents out- 
side interference. Third, while the responsi- 
bility for the conduct of local government is 
exclusively concentrated in the mayor who 
is aided in the discharge of his functions by 
the substitutes as his departmental chiefs, 
while no local official is elected, and while 
the councilmen’s task is confined to advice, 
nevertheless the scope of local government 
has practically remained what it was before 
the National Revolution. And _ fourth, 
through the DGO’s elaborate and exemplary 
provisions on local finances, utilities, indebt- 
edness, budgetary procedure, accounting, 
and auditing German local government will 
be placed on a safe foundation for years 
to come. 








Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets jorth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 


Special “Vacation” Police Protection 


What can a small city do about special 
police protection for residences temporar- 
ily vacant during summer vacation, if the 
patrol force is motorized? 


HIS is a service that ought to be 

rendered to absentees, if possible, not 
only because of the service but because it is 
good publicity for the police department. 
Absentees should be encouraged to report 
their absences. Even motorized patrolmen 
should do some walking, parking the cars 
occasionally; especially if there are two men 
to a car they should not be together more 
than 20 per cent of the time. One patrolman 
can leave the car and be picked up later at 
some predetermined place; in this way he 
can cover some of the inspection details that 
require foot work. 


Citizen Advisory Committees 


Should the city charter provide for citizen 
advisory committees? Are such commit- 
tees desirable for administrative depart- 
ments? 


Fy ed charters seldom include provisions 
4 for citizen advisory committees. To re- 
quire by charter the appointment of such 
committees by the mayor, manager, or de- 
partment heads would be extremely unwise. 
It would be preferable whenever such com- 
mittees are found desirable to provide for 
their appointment by resolution of the coun- 
cil or by administrative action. Generally, 
however, citizen advisory committees are 
undesirable mainly because they offer oppor- 
tunity for “passing the buck.” For example, 
if a manager or department head were to 
ask the advice of a committee of citizens, he 
would have to follow it or at least would 
feel obligated to do so. Then if the results 
were not satisfactory, the manager or de- 
partment head might be inclined to throw 


on the committee the responsibility for the 
action taken. 

Perhaps a more serious objection is that 
the committee may take a position that 
would interfere with the responsibility of 
the city council. A general advisory com- 
mittee, appointed by the city manager, 
might develop into a “yes” group to which 
the manager could go to lay his problems 
for them to approve, and in that light pre- 
sent them to the council, thus placing the 
manager in the position of leadership in 
policy determination. Special citizen advis- 
ory committees may also bring pressure up- 
on the administrative staff or upon the coun- 
cil to take some action favoring a particular 
project which may be of special interest to 
them. In any event, it is desirable that the 
manager deal only through the council in 
matters of policy and keep himself in the 
background as much as possible. 

In council-manager cities, the council 
sometimes feels that citizen advisory com- 
mittees are helpful in feeling out public 
opinion or in deciding controversial matters. 
However, in such instances the committee 
is selected by the council and advice is lim- 
ited to matters of policy. 


Fire Department Costs 


Where can information on fire department 
expenditures be obtained? 


HE United States Bureau of the Cen- 

sus Financial Statistics of Cities gives 
fire department expenditures for cities of 
over 30,000 population; the last report avail- 
able is for 1932. The state finance depart- 
ments in California, Iowa, Massachusetts, 
New York and Ohio, publish annual reports 
giving for every city in the state expendi- 
tures and receipts for each function includ- 
ing fire departments. About a year ago the 
New York State Bureau of Municipal In- 
formation, city hall, Albany, published a 
report giving fire department appropriations 
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in sixty cities in the state, as compared with 
a previous year. In some states the desired 
information may be obtained from the vari- 
ous state insurance departments, particu- 
larly where there is a state compensation 
fund, and in some of the states the data 
may be secured from the state fire marshal. 
Information on salaries paid in fire depart- 
ments in over five hundred cities as of Jan- 
uary, 1935, was published in the /nterna- 
tional Fire Fighter for April, 1935, which 
may be obtained from the International As- 
sociation of Fire Fighters, A. F. of L. Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


Management of Municipal Airport 


This city has recently developed a modern 
airport. What form of organization should 
be set up for its management? 


< oe management of a municipal airport 
should be under an airport manager 
appointed by the chief administrator (city 
manager or mayor) or by the department 
head who in turn is responsible to the chief 
administrator. In this way responsibility is 
somewhat decentralized with central control 
and co-ordination. This type of management 
is generally to be preferred to the operating 
company and airport committee types. 
Under the operating company type the 
city does not manage the airport but leases 
it to an individual or a company to operate. 


Arrangements of this type vary all the way 
from formal leases with large companies 
operating a number of airports in various 
sections of the country, to informal agree- 
ments with local flyers who manage the air- 
port in return for certain privileges. If this 
type is used it is important in making the 
agreement for the city to define exactly the 
scope of activities of the individuals or com- 
pany; require that the airport should be 
held open for scheduled transport of mail, 
passengers, merchandise, and visiting planes; 
and that provision be made for maximum 
charges or a schedule of charges. Companies 
should be required to appoint a competent 
manager who will be in complete charge of 
the operation of the field. The city should 
receive a definite annual rental for the con- 
cession lease and compel the corporation tak- 
ing over the franchise to carry public liabil- 
ity insurance payable to the city. In a num- 
ber of smaller cities the city-owned airport 
is managed by a committee of the chamber of 
commerce or other civic organization; this 
form of management is not recommended. 
The duties and qualifications for an air- 
port manager and the various functions of 
management, as well as information on air- 
port records and accounting, special services, 
field rules, airway markings, etc. can be 
obtained from the Bureau of Air Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce. The Bureau 
also advises municipal officials through cor- 
respondence on any airport problem. 


Across the Editor’s Desk 


The Morning Mail 


HE wide diversity of mail that goes 

across the editor’s desk is indicated by 
the letters received the morning before this 
issue of PuBLIc MANAGEMENT goes to press. 
A student finishing his college work in June 
writes in to know who will give him a chance 
to get some practical experience this sum- 
mer in a city hall, either with or without 
pay. This should be easy to answer but it 
isn’t. The personnel division of the TVA 
asks for answers to a list of fourteen ques- 
tions concerning a city manager who has 
made application for a position in govern- 


mental research; it is put aside for later in 
the day. 

A city manager in California sends a copy 
of the proposed county charter, saying that 
he would appreciate comment and criti- 
cisms; he will be furnished both as soon as 
possible. The city clerk in a city which 
recently adopted the council-manager plan 
responds to an inquiry sent him a few days 
ago asking about the type of manager they 
are seeking. A manager in Florida advises 
that he will soon be out because a group of 
candidates are running on a platform of 
“down with the bondholders, lower assess- 
ments, and local men for local offices,” on 
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which he comments, “This is a tough com- 
bination for these days.’’ Another manager 
writes that after fourteen years of service 
as city manager under an ordinance pro- 
vision he is retiring on May 4, the reason 
being that a mayor and two councilmen who 
were recently elected are unsympathetic to 
the manager plan and that the ordinance 
therefore will be rescinded in the name of 
economy. 

Three articles for Pustic MANAGEMENT 
are received, two solicited and one unsolic- 
ited. As is the case nine times out of ten, 
the unsolicited article is not appropriate and 
is returned with thanks. The other two are 
carefully read and certain additions sug- 
gested to the authors in order that they may 
more adequately meet the need of the mu- 
nicipal administrator. Two students in our 
extension course in municipal administra- 
tion send in lessons which will be critically 
reviewed sometime during the day and re- 
turned with the instructor’s comments. 

The city manager of a North Carolina 
city writes to inquire how an adequate check 
can be made on the tools used by various 
city departments. We have to tell him that 
there is not much published data on the sub- 
ject, but we write him two pages of our 
experience telling him all we know about it 
and perhaps a little more. The director of 
education of a civic group interested in 
studying municipal government sends in a 
bibliography to be checked over and brought 
up to date. Last but not least the mailman 
brought seventeen orders for The Municipal 
Year Book, 1935, and three new subscrip- 
tions to PuBtic MANAGEMENT.—EDITOR. 


Practically, Managers Must Be 
“Party Agents” 


IR: Are the principles of council-manager 

government really jeopardized when a so- 
called orthodox manager administration is re- 
placed by a different manager but one who con- 
tinues to administer municipal affairs in the 
same fashion as formerly even though under 
a changed municipal policy? We must be 
careful not to confuse the personal considera- 
tions and fortunes of the individual managers 
with the development of the principles of ad- 
ministrative organization and technique as de- 
veloped under council-manager government. 
The manager plays an extremely important role 
in community affairs, and I think it is inevitable 
that he become identified with public policies 
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and with the council which promulgates those 
policies and carries them forward. 

The manager is the chief advisor of the 
council and is compelled to be judged in the 
light of the council’s achievements and leader- 
ship in the community. City management is a 
mutual undertaking between council and man- 
ager. When the manager cannot wholeheartedly 
support council policies and procedures, or when 
council policies and procedures are repudiated 
by the electorate, the services of the manager 
and his standing as a leader in the community 
are so jeopardized that a change is inevitable. 

We have often compared the principles of 
manager government to the principles of suc- 
cessful American business and industry. That 
comparison follows through to the point in 
question, namely, that the manager and the 
board of directors of an industry are pretty 
largely considered by the voting stockholders 
as one organism and a change in organization 
and personnel of the directorate almost inevit- 
ably means a change in the general manager 
and management policies. 


A ForMeErR City MANAGER 


In answer to the fundamental question 
raised in April Pustic MANAGEMENT, 
whether a manager should be changed when 
the people repudiate a fundamental council 
policy and change the council, the foregoing 
letter says “Yes, as a practical matter’; and 
emphasizes again the “political” aspect 
of administration described by the Commis- 
sion of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel 
and the Minnesota State Planning Board. 
The heart of this point of view is the state- 
ment above that, “it is inevitable that he 
(the manager) become identified with public 
policies and with the council which promul- 
gates those policies .. .” In support of the 
more orthodox view, many managers have 
stated that it is possible and proper for a 
manager so to conduct himself and his ad- 
ministration in his restricted field of admin- 
istration, denying himself any role as policy 
leader, that councils may come and go and 
policies change, without upsetting him as a 
professional administrator and according 
him more or less permanent status in the 
career service, like a departmental tech- 
nician. The editor would like to receive 
further evidence or arguments on either side 
of this very important question; and partic- 
ularly any specific suggestions as to attitude 
or technique that may be used to steer clear 
of “policy turn-overs,” if that is possible. 


—Ep1Tor. 
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News of the Month 


EDITED BY ORIN F. NOLTING 


Application Procedure Under 
New Works Act 


T HE procedure for the filing and routing 
of applications for allotments under the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935 
was announced on May 11 by the Division 
of Applications and Information of the Na- 
tional Emergency Council. 

All allotment applications will come 
through existing agencies of the federal gov- 
ernment and will reach the Division of Ap- 
plications and Information only after thor- 
ough examination and review. They are di- 
vided into four classes as follows: 

1. Federal Projects-—Those which originate 
in departments or agencies of the federal gov- 
ernment and which are entirely financed by it. 

2. Non-Federal Projects —Those initiated by 
individuals, public bodies, or political subdivi- 
sions of the country and financed by loan and 
grant or both. Applications on these will come 
through the Public Works Administration and 
its state directors. 

3. Work Relief Projects.— Those financed 
and carried out by the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration. These originate among the various po- 
litical subdivisions of the country and their ap- 
plications will come through the Works Progress 
Administration and its local and state offices. 

4. Administrative Expense Projects —Those 
which originate within the federal departments 
and agencies and which provide for administra- 
tive expenses in planning, preparing, and carry- 
ing out projects. 

The application classes in which cities will 
be interested are of course “2. Non-Federal 
Projects,’ and “3. Work Relief Projects.” 

Pending applications for non-federal proj- 
ects are to be reviewed by the Public Works 
Administration and allotment applications 
will be filed with the Division for those proj- 
ects which the Public Works Administration 
considers eligible under the “President’s fun- 
damental principles.” 

The basic origin of new non-federal proj- 
ects will be applications, recommendations, 
and suggestions submitted to state directors 
of the Federal Emergency Administration of 
Public Works (P.W.A.), by individuals, 
states, counties, cities or other governmental 
agencies. These projects will be co-ordinated 
as to relief needs locally. 


The actual allotment applications for non- 
federal projects will be prepared by the Fed- 
eral Emergency Administration of Public 
Works which will obtain comments from all 
governmental agencies which might have 
partial or technical jurisdiction over such un- 
dertakings, or which might have at their 
command special knowledge affecting them. 

The allotment application then will be 
transmitted to the Division of Applications 
and Information, which will cause it to be 
examined and reviewed. Copies will be sent 
at once to the Works Progress Administra- 
tion for study as to the actual effect the pro- 
posal will have in taking persons from the 
direct relief rolls in the unemployment area 
in which it is located. 

As soon as the findings of the Works 
Progress Administration as to its effect on 
the relief load are received, the allotment ap- 
plication will be transmitted by the Division 
of Applications and Information to the Ad- 
visory Committee on Allotments for recom- 
mendation to the President. 

New work relief projects will be initiated 
by the Works Progress Administration 
(Hopkins) in particular localities where the 
relief situation is such as to demand small 
useful projects to provide a maximum of di- 
rect employment. 

Projects under this head will include those 
which already have been filed with the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administration or 
which will be filed in the future with the 
Works Progress Administration, either in 
their local state offices or direct in the Wash- 
ington office, by states, counties, municipali- 
ties, public bodies, or political subdivision 
thereof. 

Construction projects will be co-ordinated 
locally with P. W. A. 

Applications for allotment of funds for 
projects recommended by the works Progress 
Administration will be submitted to the Di- 
vision, with appropriate recommendations. 
After further recommendation by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, and after consideration, 
the Division will submit same to the Ad- 
visory Committee on Allotments for recom- 
mendations to the President. 
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No announcement has yet been made as 
to any standards or principles which will be 
followed in making allocations or administer- 
ing them, such as: (a) What type of projects 
must be placed in category 2—Non-federal 
projects? (b) What portion of this category 
is to be grant and what loan? (c) What is 
to be the interest rate on loans? (d) What 
are to be work conditions as to hours and 
wage rates? (e) What use is to be made of 
local administrative machinery? (f) What 
local sharing of expense (for materials, etc.) 
if any, is expected from local units? 


Recommendations for the New 


Works Program 


HE executive boards of the American 
Society of Municipal Engineers and the 
International Association of Public Works 
Officials at a joint meeting in Washington, 
D. C., on May 7, adopted certain recom- 
mendations regarding the general require- 
ments of the public works portion of the 
new federal work and relief program. They 
are based upon the experience of public 
works officials and engineers in administer- 
ing PWA and work relief projects, as well 
as the normal public works functions of 
city, county, state, and federal governments. 
These proposals are predicated upon the 
principle that the purpose of public works 
under the new national program is to pro- 
vide work chiefly for employables on relief 
in the locality of their residence and at their 
normal occupations. They are also predi- 
cated upon the worthy objective of provid- 
ing socially and economically useful public 
facilities and services of immediate and con- 
tinuing value to citizens. 

The following is a summary of the rec- 
ommendations: 

(1) To assure that the available funds 
will create employment in as efficient a man- 
ner as possible, it appears highly desirable 
that a geographical allocation of funds be 
made, such allocation to be based on the 
number of employables on relief rolls, and 
the availability of suitable works projects 
in the various areas of the country. 

(2) The present state of state, county, 
and city indebtedness, which leaves avail- 
able but a very small amount for further 
legal borrowing, precludes the possibility of 
success from a works program based largely 
on non-federal governmental bond issues. 
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(3) Revenue producing (self-liquidating) 
projects should be encouraged and financed 
through a loan and grant. 

(4) Projects should be given preference 
in order of their social and economic value, 
their possible speed of execution, and the 
extent to which they can utilize employables 
on relief at their normal occupations; with- 
out reference to which unit of government 
sponsors the projects. 

(5) The principle of local determination 
of projects should be preserved in so far as 
possible. 

(6) The program presents a gigantic ad- 
ministrative undertaking. A central works 
authority is indispensable for balanced pro- 
grams, a unified plan of project requirements 
and fund distribution, co-ordination of work 
with employment needs, and proper articula- 
tion of program execution. 

(7) The work of co-ordination of the 
works part of the program, approval and 
control of projects should be decentralized 
in the state and localities. Only exceptional 
projects should be submitted to Washington 
for approval. 

(8) The large metropolitan areas, where 
the bulk of the work will necessarily be 
done, should be given a special status and 
dealt with directly from Washington. 

(9) State and local government officials 
should be designated as Federal officers 
wherever feasible instead of setting up dupli- 
cating organizations. 

(10) Attention should be given in the 
future to the planning and co-ordination of 
federal, state, and local public works as 
they relate to a particular area. 

(11) Superintendence of non-federal pro- 
jects should be left in the hands of the gov- 
ernment units normally responsible for the 
type of project. 

(12) Adequate authority over project 
personnel selection and discipline should be 
given to the superintending governmental 
unit. 

(13) Contracts (perhaps of a manage- 
ment type) should be utilized, particularly 
on large construction projects, where the 
work would have normally been done under 
contract, provided that the time lag often 
incident to contract procedure is materially 
reduced. For certain phases of the program 
a modification of the prevailing work relief 
system would provide speed, flexibility, and 
serve as a balance wheel in producing max- 
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imum work for employables on relief at 
normal occupations. 

(14) Administrative employees should be 
selected solely on the basis of qualifications 
just as any other government employee. 

(15) A permanent United States Depart- 
ment of Public Works should be established. 

A more detailed discussion of each of 
these recommendations is contained in a re- 
port just published by the Joint Secretariat, 
850 East 58 Street, Chicago, which is avail- 
able upon request.—Dona tp C. STONE, exec- 
utive director, American Society of Munici- 
pal Engineers and International Association 
of Public Works Officials. 


Results of 1934 National Health, 
Fire, and Traffic Contests 


AWARDS to winning cities in three na- 
tional contests — health conservation, 
fire protection, and traffic safety—were an- 
nounced in April. The health conservation 
contest is the sixth to be conducted by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce in co- 
operation with the American Public Health 
Association, while the fire protection contest 
was sponsored jointly by the National Fire 
Waste Council and the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The traffic safety contest 
was the third of its kind to be conducted 
by the National Safety Council and at- 
tracted 403 municipal entries, while 214 
cities participated in the health contest, and 
366 cities entered the fire waste contest. 
Providence, Rhode Island, gained the sig- 
nal distinction of receiving the grand award 
in the fire waste contest and of taking first 
place in its population class in the traffic 
safety competition. Cities which earned at 
least honorable mention in their respective 
population classes in all three contests are 
as follows: Detroit, Michigan; Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; Newark, New Jersey; Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota; and Palo Alto, California. 
Winners in the fire waste contest are rec- 
ognized as having the best record in pre- 
venting fire waste and in promoting con- 
structive fire prevention activities. Cities 
in the traffic safety contest were graded as 
follows: accident record, 50 points; acci- 
dent reporting, 5 points; traffic planning, 10 
points; traffic law enforcement, 15 points; 
child safety, 10 points; and public educa- 
tion, 10 points. Cities entering the health 
contest were judged on the basis of the 
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availability and use of safe water supplies, 
the adequacy of sewage disposal, the extent 
to which children are protected in such dis- 
eases as diphtheria and smallpox, the num- 
ber of expectant mothers who received 
proper pre-natal care, the number of babies 
who are kept well through adequate medical 
supervision, the safety and purity of milk 
supply, use of effective measures for the 
control and prevention of such diseases as 
tuberculosis and venereal diseases, and the 
extent to which the physicians and dentists 
are practicing preventive medicine. 

Winning cities in the National Fire Waste 
Contest were: Grand award, Providence, 
Rhode Island. Over 500,000 population: 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 250,000 to 500,- 
000, Providence, Rhode Island; 100,000 to 
250,000, San Antonio, Texas; 50,000 to 
100,000, Lakewood, Ohio; 20,000 to 50,000, 
Owensboro, Kentucky; less than 20,000 
population, Geneva, New York. 

Winners of first place awards in the 
Third National Traffic Safety Contest were: 
Grand prize, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Over 
500,000 population, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
250,000 to 500,000, Providence, Rhode Is- 
land; 100,000 to 250,000, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana; 50,000 to 100,000, Schenectady, 
New York; 25,000 to 50,000, Dubuque, 
Iowa; 10,000 to 25,000, Massena, New 
York. In addition, 74 cities between 5,000 
and 10,000 were cited in this contest for 
having no traffic deaths in 1934. 

First place winners in the Sixth National 
Health Conservation Contest were: Over 
500,000 population, Baltimore, Maryland; 
250,000 to 500,000, Newark, New Jersey; 
100,000 to 250,000, Honolulu, Hawaii; 50,- 
000 to 100,000, Pasadena, California; 20,- 
000 to 50,000, Hackensack, New Jersey; 
under 20,000 population, Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia. Special awards were granted in this 
contest to a select group of cities which 
had twice previously won first place in the 
contest and which maintained their previous 
high standard of health achievement during 
1934. Cities receiving these special awards 


were Brookline, Massachusetts; Detroit, 
Michigan: Milwaukee, Wisconsin; New 


Haven, Connecticut; and Syracuse, New 
York. 

An attempt was made in 1934 to stimu- 
late an interest in rural health work by in- 
augurating a contest for counties and rural 
districts similar to the annual contest con- 
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ducted for cities. In order to participate in 
this contest the county or district was re- 
quired to maintain a full-time public health 
service. One hundred four counties, or more 
than half of the eligible units, enrolled the 
first year, representing a rural population 
of six to seven million people. Winners in 
the six geographical divisions in which the 
United States was divided for purposes of 
the contest were: Northeastern division, tie 
between Cattaraugus County, New York, 
and Westchester County, New York; East- 
ern division, Kent County, Maryland; 
Southeastern division, Glynn . County, 
Georgia; North Central division, Woodbury 
County, Iowa; South Central division, El 
Paso County, Texas; and Western division, 
San Joaquin County, California. 


Wheeling Fifth City to Adopt 
Manager Plan in 1935 


HEELING, West Virginia, (61,659) 

on April 18, by a majority of 1,450 
votes adopted the council-manager plan with 
proportional representation. The charter, 
based largely on the model city charter of 
the National Municipal League, will be 
made effective on July 1, 1935, when nine 
councilmen, elected at large for a term of 
four years on June 4, will take office. On 
April 25, one week after the adoption of the 
charter, there were 158 candidates for the 
council. The annual salary of each council- 
man is to be $1,200. The Wheeling Associa- 
tion, a nonpartisan citizens’ organization 
formed last summer and made up largely of 
young business and professional men and 
women, sponsored the campaign for the 
charter aided by the slogan, “Adopt the Cin- 
cinnati Plan.” The Wheeling charter pro- 
vides that the manager shall appoint all de- 
partment heads except the city clerk and 
city auditor, both of whom shall be ap- 
pointed by the mayor. The auditor, how- 
ever, must report to the manager as well 
as to the council. 

Wheeling is the fifth city to adopt the 
manager plan in 1935, the other four being 
Trenton, New Jersey: Huron, South Da- 
kota; Troy, Vermont; and Oakland, Maine. 
Only three other American cities elect their 
councils by proportional representation: 
Cincinnati and Hamilton, Ohio, and Boul- 
der, Colorado. 


Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 


May 


MERICAN SOCIETY OF PLANNING OFFI- 
c1aLs—Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, May 20-22. Executive director, 
Walter H. Blucher, 850 East 58 Street, Chi- 
cago. (Joint conference with several other 
organizations. ) 
JUNE 

AMERICAN PuBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
~Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, Quebec, 
June 7-8. Director, Frank Bane, 850 East 
58 Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WorK 
—Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, Quebec, 
June 9-15. General secretary, Howard R. 
Knight, 82 North High Street, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

AMERICAN LiBRARY AsSSOCIATION—COs- 
mopolitan Hotel, Denver, June 24-29. Secre- 
tary, Carl H. Milam, 520 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 

NATIONAL EpucaATION ASSOCIATION — 
Denver, June 30-July 5. Secretary, Willard 
E. Givens, 1201 16 Street, NW, Washington, 
D.C. 


JuLy 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHIEFS 
or Potice — Hotel Ambassador, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, July 8-11. Secretary, 


George Black, Wilmington, Delaware. 


OCTOBER 


AMERICAN PuBLic HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
—Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
October 7-10. Acting executive secretary, 
Kendall Emerson, 50 West 50 Street, New 
York City. 

AMERICAN SocreETY OF MUNICIPAL EN- 
GINEERS AND INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
or Pustic Works OFriciALs, Joint Confer- 
ence—Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 
October 14-16. Executive director, Donald 
C. Stone, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL City MANAGERS’ AssSOCI- 
ATIoN—Hotel Andrew Johnson, Knoxville, 
Tennessee, October 21-23. Executive di- 
rector, Clarence E. Ridley, 850 East 58 
Street, Chicago. 

MunicipaL FInANce Orricers’ Associa- 
TIon—Hotel Farragut, Knoxville, Tennes- 
see, October 21-23. Executive director, Carl 
H. Chatters, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 
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Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in the 
development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


SBURY PARK, NEW JERSEY (14,981). City 

Manager. The four councilmen recalled at 
an election on April 9 were replaced by three 
members of ‘the old political machine” and one 
independent. A local man will probably be 
appointed at a salary of $6,000. Roland Loog is 
city clerk. 

GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN (5,170). City Man- 
ager. F. R. Buechner, city manager since 1924, 
has resigned effective May 25 to become city 
manager of Piqua, Ohio. Council seeks out-of- 
town man with training in municipal adminis- 
tration and city manager experience. Appoint- 
ment to be made during next month; probable 
salary, $2.500 to $3,000. City owns electric 
power and water plants. Apply to city com- 
mission. 

Huron, Soutu Dakota (10,946). City Man- 
ager. The first council of nine members, elected 
at large on April 16, took office on May 1. 
Applications should be addressed to Councilman 
Theodore Smogard, 707 Dakota Avenue, who 
writes: “We are very eager to have as many 
applications as possible to choose from, as we 
realize that the first city manager hired must 
have qualifications that will insure us of a good 
city government. A candidate with previous 
manager experience will be preferred. Other 
qualifications are: graduate engineer, good moral 
character, and perfectly honest; the council ex- 
pects to make an appointment during May, at 
a salary of $3,000 to $5,000 a year.” 

San Dreco, CALIFORNIA (147,995) City Man- 
ager. Four new councilmen and a new mayor 
elected on April 23, pledged to support the 
council-manager charter, are seeking a compe- 
tent city manager. There are two hold-over 
councilmen. Charter requires a five to two vote 
to remove manager. Most pressing problem is 
“general management and law enforcement.” 
Range of starting salary, $7,500 to $15,000. The 
council desires to make appointment “as soon 
as possible.” Send applications to Mayor P. J. 
Benbough 

TRENTON, NEW Jersey (123,356). City Man- 
ager. The first council of nine, six of whom 
were sponsored by the Good Government 
League. were elected at large on a nonpartisan 
ballot on April 16 for a four-year term, and 
will take office May 14. Qualifications: College 
graduate and special training and experience in 


| 
i 


public administration, preferably as city man- 
ager in a city comparable in size. Probable 
salary, $10,000. John L. Haney is city clerk. 
Unitep States—Department of Agriculture, 
Forest Service. Senior taxation economist, 
$4,600; taxation economist, $3,800; associate 
taxation economist, $3,200; and assistant taxa- 
tion economist, $2,600. Age: Under 53 for 
senior and full grade; under 45 for associate; 
and under 40 for assistant. University education 
with major work in economics required. Addi- 
tional professional or research work in econom- 
ics and public finance, and certain experience 
also required. Obtain announcement 54 and 
application form 8 from any first-class post 
office or United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C. Closing date, May 27, 


1935. 
PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


Age 39; graduate, University of Michigan. 
Experience with leading governmental research 
bureau; assistant postmaster of a Michigan city 
for one year; nine years’ city manager experi- 
ence, in two different cities, the last city of 
16,000 population and salary $5,000. (P-1). 

Age 46; graduate in civil engineering, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. Successively assistant en- 
gineer and superintendent of water department 
in city of 272,000 population, 1915-22; superin- 
tendent of gas plant and six years’ experience 
as city manager in a city of 15,000. (P-2). 

Age 49; graduate in civil engineering, Ohio 
Northern University. Nine years’ experience in 
engineering, city of Portland, Oregon; and four- 
teen years’ city manager experience in four dif- 
ferent cities in three states averaging about 
10,000 in population. Salary has ranged from 
$3,000 to $6,000. (P-3). 

Age 29; graduate degree in political science, 
University of Iowa; one year’s experience as 
testing engineer for U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture; one year civil engineering work with 
an Oklahoma city; and prepared city plan for 
an Iowa city. Will consider $1,500. (P-4). 

Age 26, girl, single; graduate, University of 
California; one year of graduate work at Uni- 
versity of Southern California; special course 
in business college. Experience as typist, sales 
analyst, file clerk, and secretary to superintend- 
ent of public schools. Would like secretarial 


position with public administrator. Will consider 
$1.320. (P-5) 
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Apprentices. Several young men who are en- 
rolled in the one-year graduate course in public 
administration at the School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs, Syracuse University, will be 
available early in June and prefer to serve their 
apprenticeship period with city managers. This 
three months’ period is served without compen- 
sation and without any commitment as to em- 
ployment later. This apprenticeship is one of 
the requirements for completing the graduate 
course. For individual qualifications and further 
information write the School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs, Syracuse University, Syracuse. 
New York. 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 


W. E. Brackett has resigned his position as 
executive officer of the Maine State Planning 
Board to become the first city manager of 
Oakland, Maine. Mr. Brackett was city man- 
ager of Washburn, Maine, from 1931 to 1934. 

F. R. BUECHNER, city manager of Gladstone, 
Michigan, since 1924, has been appointed man- 
ager of Piqua, Ohio. Mr. Buechner, a gradu- 
ate of the University of Michigan, was on the 
staff of the Detroit Bureau of Governmental 
Research for a time before becoming city man- 
ager of Grand Ledge, Michigan, in 1923. 

Joun N. Eby resigned as city manager of 
Dallas, Texas, on April 10, and was appointed 


by President Roosevelt on April 23 as assistant 
director of the Bureau of the Budget. Mr. 
Edy has had 11 years’ public engineering ex- 
perience with the city of St. Louis and in 
Yellowstone County and Billings, Montana: 
and was chief engineer, Montana State High- 
way Department for four years. He has had 
12 years’ city manager experience in Berkeley, 
California; Flint, Michigan; and Dallas, Texas. 

Ira K. FULLER of St. Albans, Vermont, was 
appointed the first city manager of Troy, Ver- 
mont, on April 1. 

Joun T. HAMILL, city manager of Norman, 
Oklahoma, from 1927 to 1931, was recently 
appointed city manager of Guthrie, Oklahoma, 
succeeding Earl J. Geddes. 

Hat Mose ey, former commissioner of pub- 
lic works in Dallas, was appointed city manager 
on May 1, succeeding John N. Edy. 

A. F. NewMan, former city clerk, was re- 
cently appointed city manager of Decatur. 
Georgia. 

R. W. Ricssy, administrative assistant in the 
Federal PWA for the last year, was recently 
appointed assistant director of the Farm Credit 
Administration in Washington. Mr. Rigsby was 
engineer and superintendent of highways for 
four years in a Washington county, and has had 
fourteen years of city manager experience in 
four cities: Bristol. Virginia: Durham, Char- 
lotte. and Asheville, North Carolina. 


What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 


A” for Delinquent Taxpayers. Springfield, 
Massachusetts, has authorized the establish- 
ment of a taxpayers’ employment office in order 
to help delinquent taxpayers to save their 
homes. 


Speedboat Regulations. Tampa, Florida, has 
passed an ordinance prohibiting loud noises on 
waters within city limits. 


Marathon Restrictions. Minnesota has adopted 
a law restricting dance marathons, walkathons. 
and similar contests. 


Barber Shop Regulation Invalid. Denver's 


* American Municipal Association, American 
Public Welfare Association, American Society of 
Municipal Engineers, American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials, International Association of Chiefs 
of Police, International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion, International Association of Public Works 
Officials, Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, 
and the United States Conference of Mayors. 


ordinance restricting barber shop hours from 
8:00 A. M. to 6:00 P. M. has been declared 
unconstitutional by the county court. 


Refunding Callable Bonds. Seattle, Washing- 
ton, has refunded $3,104,000 worth of water 
supply callable bonds in order to take advantage 
of the present favorable market. New York 
City has completed a similar $50,000,000 refund- 
ing operation which is calculated to save $11.- 
000,000 in sinking fund charges between now 
and 1960. 


Modernizing Collection Machinery. Denver. 
Colorado, has modernized its tax collection 
machinery by installing automatic billing and 
addressing equipment and establishing perma- 
nent block books. 


Branding Traffic Violators. Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia, now permits suspension of sentences for 
traffic violators provided that they keep on the 
windshields of their cars a sticker printed with 
the brand, “Traffic Violator.” 
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Schools for Traffic Violators. Schools for 
trafic violators are now in operation in 
Berkeley, Los Angeles, Oakland, Piedmont, San 
Francisco, and Tracy, California; Wichita, Kan- 
sas; Detroit, Michigan; Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota; St. Louis, Missouri; and Portland, Ore- 
gon. These schools are reported as essentially 
successful in cases of juveniles, adult offenders 
who are indifferent to fines, and in cases where 
a fine would constitute undue hardship. 


House Number Survey. Rochester, New 
York, has completed a survey of house numbers 
by using 2,000 boy scouts for this purpose. 
Owners of houses with illegible or improper 
numbers will be given thirty days to make 
necessary changes after which they will be 
charged $2 for removing the old numbers and 
$1 for replacing new and proper ones. 


Reducing Incinerator Costs. Atlanta, Georgia, 
has reduced the cost of burning garbage 30 
cents a ton during the last nine years. Some of 
the economies were effected by assigning only 
one driver to a sanitary truck and some revenue 
was secured by selling steam produced at the 
incinerator to a local power company, which 
in 1934 brought an income of $21,457. 


Garbage Grinders. St. Louis, Missouri, has 
been experimenting for the last three months 
with a garbage grinding machine which disposes 
of garbage at an average rate of 300 tons per 
day. A set of adjustable knives at the outlet 
of the grinder reduces the garbage to three- 
eighths or half-inch cubes. A tramp iron pocket 
inside the machine catches cans, glass bottles, 
and iron. All other material which is ground up 
is caught in a special grit chamber located in the 
intercepting sewer adjacent to the grinder. 


Debt Survey. Enterprise, Oregon, has re- 
cently published a report on its financial condi- 
tion with the aid of the League of Oregon Cities 
and of Professor Charles McKinley of Reed 
College. It is said to be an excellent example 
of a comprehensive financial survey. The re- 
port deals with such things as the agricultural 


and industrial history of the community, the 
growth and decline of population, the value of 
tarm land, and farm products, lumber mill pro- 
duction and payrolls, bank deposits, freight 
shipments, postal receipts, rentals, assessed val- 
uations, and tax collections. 


Monthly Tax Payments. Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, has adopted by referendum a plan per- 
mitting the payment of current taxes on a 
monthly basis. 


Charter Provisions for Civil Service. Mu- 
nicipal employees of Flint, Michigan, recently 
forced a vote on the extension of civil service 
by an initiated charter amendment which car- 
ried by more than a two-to-one vote. 


Experimenting With Standard Invoices. Ham- 
ilton, Ontario’s city accountant reports a trial 
of standard invoices to be filled out on city 
forms. These invoices proved to be unsatis- 
factory and vendors now furnish three copies 
on their own forms. 


Bonds for the Payment of Taxes. Two Flor- 
ida statutes passed in 1933 permitting the 
acceptance of bonds and coupons in payment of 
taxes have been declared invalid by a federal 
district court on complaint of a non-resident 
bondholder who owned no property in the 
district. 


Cash Basis for New Jersey Cities. A New 
Jersey law which permits the funding of current 
floating debt by issuing serial bonds has been 
used by Newark, Paterson, East Orange, Pas- 
saic, Elizabeth, New Brunswick, Irvington, 
West Orange, and Hoboken. The law, however, 
provides that in a municipality which issues 
such bonds the total estimated cash receipts 
for the fiscal year must in the future be suffi- 
cient to meet the total cash appropriation for 
that year. 


Advertising Financial Condition. Paterson, 
New Jersey, has used paid financial advertise- 
ments in order to acquaint the bond market 
with the improvement in its municipal affairs. 
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New Publications for Administrators 


The pick of the month, selected on the basis of value to municipal admin- 
istrators, from the monthly bulletin, “Recent Publications on Municipal 
Administration,” issued by the International City Managers’ Association. 


THe Municipat Year Book, 1935. Clar- 
ence E. Ridley and Orin F. Nolting, 
editors. International City Managers’ 
Association, 850 East 58 Street, Chi- 
cago. 392pp. $4. 

The only exhaustive résumé of activities and 
statistical data of American cities. Every mu- 
nicipal administrator should have this volume 
at hand for ready reference. 


Makinc Municipat Reports READABLE. 
By Phillips Bradley. The New Hamp- 
shire Foundation, Concord, New Hamp- 
shire. 20pp. 25 cents. 

An excellent concise statement on how to 
issue a serviceable municipal report from the 
viewpoint of reasons for publication, objectives, 
manner of presentation, measurement of results, 
and the most desirable reporting agency. 


MunicipaL Pensions—How To EstaABLisH 
AND OperATE THuem. By John F. Will- 
mott. Municipal Finance Officers’ As- 
sociation, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 
March, 1935. 4pp. Free on request by 
sending a_ self-addressed, stamped 
envelope. 

This is the best brief statement available on 
how to establish a sound pension system for 
municipal employees or to correct evils of an 
insolvent system. 


HeALtTH CENTER Districts IN NEW YORK 
City. The Committee on Neighborhood 
Health Development, Department of 
Health, 139 Centre Street, New York 
City. 1935. 140pp. $1. 

A five-year review of the results of the 
neighborhood health project begun in 1929 by 
New York City’s health department which to- 
day has resulted in the creation of seven health 
centers, to serve thirty districts into which the 
city was divided for administrative purposes 


Pay Your TAxrs CAMPAIGN MANUAL. (Re- 
vised edition.) National Municipal 
League, 309 East 34 Street, New York 
City. February, 1935. 1l7pp. Free. 

A short summary of the best practices which 
have been established for organizing a com- 


munity-wide campaign to reduce the evils of 
tax delinquency. The procedures suggested 
should be of extreme value to those admin- 
istrators who wish to increase revenues by 
reducing tax delinquencies. 


GOVERNMENT CAREER SERVICE. By Leonard 
D. White. University of Chicago Press. 
Chicago, Illinois. 99pp. $1.50. 

This reprint of five lectures delivered in Feb- 
ruary, 1935, contains proposals for the organ- 
ization, development, and conditions of a career 
service in the United States, implementing the 
report of the Commission of Inquiry on Public 
Service Personnel. 


PusLtic Works ENGINEERS’ YEARBOOK, 
1935. Proceedings of the 1934 conven- 
tion of the American Society of Muni- 
cipal Engineers and the International 
Association of Public Works Officials. 
Published by the Joint Secretariat, 850 
East 58 Street, Chicago. 317pp. $3. 

This volume contains sixty-six papers on such 
important subjects as public works profession, 
public works management, city planning and 
housing, work relief problems, street finance 
and accounting, public utilities, traffic control, 
and so forth. This yearbook, an invaluable tool 
to the public works administrator, should also 
prove stimulating to the general administrator. 


SHALL THE CIty oF INDIANAPOLIS ESTAB- 
LISH A CENTRAL STOREROOM? Bureau 
of Governmental Research, Chamber of 
Commerce, Indianapolis, Indiana. 23pp. 

Containing factual data and opinions of off- 
cials in a number of large cities that maintain 
central storerooms, this report may aid officials 
in other large cities in determining the best 
method of storage control. 


Tue Art or Leapersuip. By Orway Tead. 
McGraw Hill Book Company, 330 West 
42 Street, New York. 1935. 308 pp. 
Discusses what leadership is, what makes a 

leader, how leaders function, and how to de- 
velop leadership. This book should be of special 
interest to administrators and to schools and 
organizations trying to train executives 
leaders 
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